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An Analysis Through the Use of Kinescopes of the 


Interpersonal Behavior of Adolescents in 


Group Counseling 
Evelyn Walke Katz, M. M. Ohlsen, and Fred C. Proff* 


The purpose of the present study was to 
analyze the interpersonal behavior of adoles- 
cents in group counseling over a period of 
sixteen sessions. It has been pointed out 
that therapy or counseling groups differ in 
certain systematic ways from other groups 
(Bion, 1952). One difference is that in 
these groups, verbai behavior may have a 
purely expressive, rather than a communi- 
cative function. One of the non-communi- 
cative functions of language in therapy 
groups could be tension reduction (Hora, 
1959). In this way it would function in the 
same manner as non-verbal behavior 
(NVB). A growing awareness of the lack 
of intellectual meaning in language used 
in group therapy has led to an emphasis 
on non-verbal factors for a complete under- 
standing of human behavior, and a decreas- 
ing interest in anlysis of verbal content 
(Bion, 1948; Bion, 1952; Joel and Shapiro, 
1949). Such factors as gestures, carriage, 
body posture and facial expression are 
viewed as equally or more significant for 
communication than verbal behavior (Ack- 
erman, 1955; Barbara, 1956; Berger, 1959; 
Goldman, 1959; Leary, 1957). 

Evidence supporting this view was ob- 
tained in the present study which focussed 
primarily on NVB. It was possible to do 
this because of the availability of kinescopes 
of each counseling session. A preliminary 


*The authors, M. M. Ohlsen and F. C. Proff, are 
respectively Professor and Associate Professor for 
Counselor Training, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Mlinois. Evelyn Walker Katz formerly was 
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study was conducted in Evanston Township High 
School. Funds for the initial phase of this project 
were provided by Evanston Township High School, 
College of Education at the Universtiy of Mlinois, 
and the University of Mlinois Research Board. 
Funds for the second phase of this project were 
provided by U. S. Office of Education under the 
provisions of Public Law 531, 83rd Congress. 
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analysis of the kinescopes pointed to the 
necessity for a non-verbal analysis if a 
meaningful description of the group de- 
velopment were to be obtained. This was 
because the growth of the group was highly 
dependent on one member whose verbal 
behavior was extremely limited. The marked 
effect which this individual (hereafter called 
A) had on the group was, therefore, almost 
completely in terms of his NVB. By his 
posture and gestures he gave the strong 
impression of a rebellious boy who was 
completely indifferent to the welfare of the 
group. He ridiculed the other group mem- 
bers when they participated by laughing at 
them. This had the effect of intimidating 
them, because in defense of their subse- 
quent silence they said it was impossible to 
talk with A sitting there “leering” at them. 
For this reason, the group rarely got beyond 
the initial stage of development where the 
therapist is the focus of almost all com- 
munication (Hoch and Kaufer, 1955). Only 
in the later sessions were they able to talk 
directly to each other, and this was when 
A was absent. 

The small amount of talking A did, was 
quite discrepant in content with the picture 
obtained from his NVB. The members of 
the team who observed every sess:on by 
closed-circuit television and the four judges 
who observed the kinescopes for the first and 
last four sessions agreed that an erroneous 
impression of A would have been obtained 
if it had been necessary to limit the analysis 
to content of verbal behavior derived from 
tape recordings. 

The investigators also concluded that the 
judges who appraised client growth while 
observing kinescopes had many advantages 
over the observer teams who were forced 
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to make judgments while observing the 
actual counseling process. The primary ad- 
vantages of those who used kinescopes was 
that they could control the flow of stimuli 
—they were able to stop the projector when 
they fell behind in classifying the behavior 
of clients, and even re-play those parts of 
the counseling sessions in which too many 
things were happening to appraise the sig- 
nificance of the various acts. In this sense 
the present study was unique. To date no 
studies have been published based upon 
analysis of kinescopes. 

Having kinescopes also made it possible 
for the analysis to be done by an indepen- 
dent investigator who had in no way been 
associated with the actual counseling. Typi- 
cally, the studies in the literature have been 
analyzed by the therapist, a procedure 
which introduces considerable bias. 

Because of the focus of the present study 
on NVB, it appeared appropriate to de- 
scribe the interaction in terms of behavioral 
categories with an inter-personal reference. 
The categories: approach, withdrawal, and 
attack, suited the purpose and had the ad- 
vantages of being exhaustive (Heyns and 
Zander, 1953, p. 389), mutually exclusive, 
and simple. In the preliminary analysis of 
the kinescopes defense was used as a fourth 
category. However, it was found that these 
four categories were not mutually exclusive, 
since withdrawal and defense overlapped 
to such an extent that satisfactory reliability 
of judgments between judges was not ob- 
tained. That these three categories have 
clinical significance can be seen from the 
fact that Horney (1945, pp. 40-95) based 
her theory of neurosis on conflicts in these 
arcas (movement toward people, away from 
people, and against people). 

Each category was defined by direction 
and affective quality of behavior with re- 
spect to another person. To obtain objective 
categories on which a high degree of agree- 
ment could be obtained, it would have been 
desirable to define the behavior indepen- 
dently of affective components. This, how- 
ever, was not feasible. The feelings had to 
be taken into account because in some 


instances, glancing at another person, could 
be either approach or attack, depending on 
the facial expression, body posturing, and 
related verbal content. This categorization 
of behavior, therefore, does require clinical 
judgment. Whether any systematic analysis 
can replace clinical insight is an open ques- 
tion. As Joel and Shapiro (1949) have 
pointed out, many analyses may be “pseudo- 
objective” in that they merely postpone 
clinical judgment to a later stage in the pro- 
cess. This is not a defense of an anti-scien- 
tific attitude toward clinical psychology, but 
merely a realistic appraisal of the state of 
knowledge in this complex area. In the pres- 
ent study, the behavioral cues on which the 
categorizations were made were carefully 
documented so that discrepant categoriza- 
tion of the behavior among observers would 
reduce to a question of the dynamics under- 
lying the cues. 


Method 
Description of Categories 

Peak (1953, p. 248) has pointed out that 
one requirement for a fruitful system of 
categorization is functional unity among 
the items within a category. This means 
that the data are not merely being classi- 
fied on the basis of superficial similarities. 
In the present study, functional unity of 
behaviors within categories was provided by 
the characteristic effect underlying the be- 
havior. Approach behaviors were assimilated 
on the basis of warmth; attack behaviors 
on the basis of hostility; and withdrawal 
behaviors on the basis of neither feeling. 
It will be noted that the feeling used here 
are similar to those selected by Joel and 
Shapiro (1949). The difference is that the 
present study focussed on NVB, whereas 
Joel and Shapiro analyzed verbal behavior 
in terms of underlying effect rather than 
content. 

Approach was defined as behavior di- 
rected positively toward others. Approach 
behaviors were characterized by a reaching 
out toward others, ie., “open”, extended 
bodily gestures which indicated an accept- 
ance of others. Examples of approach be- 
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havior were: reaching hand out toward 
others, smiling and nodding head at others. 

Attack was defined as behavior directed 
negatively or destructively toward others. 
Attack behaviors were characterized as re 
jecting, defiant, threatening, and indicated 
a general lack of acceptance of others. Be- 
haviors scored attack were: laughing at 
others, not resounding when spoken to, 
slumped posture giving the impression of 
lack of respect for others. 

Withdrawal was defined in terms of 
escape, or a taking the self out of the situa- 
tion. Withdrawal behaviors were character- 
ized by passivity and general non-participa- 
tion. Behaviors which indicated withdrawal 
were: yawning, looking at watch, looking 
down or away from people. 

Description of Group 

The group was composed of seven adoles- 
cents, twelve to fourteen years in age. There 
were five boys and two girls, who met 
twice a week for forty-five minutes over a 
period of eight weeks. The group members 
attended the ninth grade of an Evanston 
high school and were selected for study on 
the basis of under-achievement. Under- 
achievement was defined in terms of a 
discrepancy between percentile rank on the 
California Test of Mental Maturity and 
average grade-point average in grade 8. For 
a complete description of the selection pro- 
cedure, see Broedel, Ohlsen and Proff 
(1958), which is available in summary 
form by writing the authors at the College 
of Education, University of Illinois. Since 
the S’s were selected from the top ten per 
cent of the Mental Maturity scores, they 
have been designated “gifted under- 
achievers”. Four groups of under-achievers 
were given counseling. The group investi- 
gated here was selected for intensive analy- 
sis because it was the most hostile group 
and the only one of the four which failed 
to make significant growth on pre-, post-, 
and follow-up testing. The dimensions of 
growth measured included acceptance of 
self and others, behavior in interpersonal 
relationships, and academic performance. 
It was felt that careful study of the inter- 
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action in this group might point up factors 
which retard client growth. 

Among the factors contributing to under- 
achievement could be an anti-social attitude 
manifested in rebellion against authority 
figures. ‘This would be reflected in a lack 
of commitment and involvement with 
respect to goals set by adults, i.e. doing 
well in school. The behavioral indicators of 
an anti-authority-figure attitude in the 
present study would be attack and with- 
drawal with respect to the therapist. Effec- 
tive counseling would be expected to result 
in a decrease in withdrawal and attack, and 
an increase in approach behavior over the 
sessions. 

To decrease the complexity of the analy- 
sis, three significant members of the group 
were selected for intensive study. These 
were 1) individual A, 2) individual B, and 
3) the therapist. The rationale for the 
selection is that, as pointed out above, indi- 
vidual A was seen to be a key figure in the 
group since his presence seemed to deter- 
mine the way the group developed. Indi- 
vidual B appeared to be in a unique relation 
to A, and resembled A in his rebellious 
attitude. The therapist was included since 
it appeared important to try to relate the 
behavior of A and B to that of the therapist 
in the hope of throwing light on the thera- 
peutic process. 

The behaviors were categorized in terms 
of the person toward whom the behavior 
was directed. Nine combinations were used: 
1) A’s behavior toward B, 2) A’s behavior 
toward the therapist, 3) A’s behavior to- 
ward remainder of group, 4) B’s behavior 
toward A, 5) B’s behavior toward the thera- 
pist, 6) B’s behavior toward remainder of 
group, 7) therapist’s behavior toward re- 
mainder of group, 8) therapist’s behavior 
toward A, and 9) therapist’s behavior to- 
ward B. “Remainder of group” refers to 
the group as a whole. It did not appear 
necessary to differentiate the group for the 
purposes of this study, because A and B did 
not respond differentially to the individual 
members. 

In the initial analysis, it was found that 
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to categorize the behaviors accurately, it 
was possible to focus attention on only 
three members of the group at one time. 
All scoring was done with the projection 
turned off. This meant that not only were 
the categories and times recorded, but the 
behavior on which the ratings were made 
also was recorded. After several trials a 
satisfactory system of description was de- 
veloped. This gave essentially a running 
account of the interaction so that a stimu- 
lus-response analysis (A’s responses to 
stimuli of therapist) was possible. To deter- 
mine the reliability of the method another 
observer used the primary observer's direc- 
tions to categorize a complete session to- 
gether with her. Since there was almost 
complete agreement on every behavior, it 
was decided that the system was satisfactory. 
Quantification 

The behaviors were quantified in terms 
of their duration. Measurement of the be- 
havior was from the time an individual 
came within a camera’s focus until he no 
longer fell within the camera’s coverage. 
To take account of differences in total time 
on kinescope per person, the data were 
converted to percent of time each person 
spent in the three categories during each 
session. The kinescopes were derived from 
“on-the-spot” selection - a picture from 
one of two cameras wn’ were operating 
simultaneously. While one camera focussed 
on one or two individuals, the other gave 
an overview of the entire group. The de- 
cision as to which of the two pictures to 
select was made by an experienced techni- 
cian on the basis of clinically significant 
NVB, rather than necessarily focussing on 
the speaker. The composition of the kine- 
scopes, therefore, makes them well suited 
to an analysis of NVB. 

While the camera was focussed on one 
of the relevant individuals, his behavior was 
timed according to the duration of each 
category. A weighting system was devised 
with behaviors in the interval 1-10 seconds 
scored 1; 11-20 seconds scored 2, etc. This 
was done for two reasons: 1) to avoid pre- 
senting the data in seconds which could 


give a false appearance of precision, and 
2) to avoid basing the analysis on frequen- 
cy of occurrence of behavior within each 
category. The latter system was used by 
Shapiro (1950). This would appear to 
assign equal weight to a behavior lasting 
ten seconds, and one lasting five minutes. 
It was felt that for the present analysis, a 
more meaningful description would be ob- 
tained by weighting the behavior according 
to its duration. A limitation of this analysis 
is that there was no defensible method of 
taking intensity of behavior into account. 
Attempts to rate intensity on a three-point 
scale were discarded since they involved the 
questionable assumption that a behavior of 
duration ten seconds and intensity three, 
should equal three behaviors of duration 
ten seconds, and intensity one. Such a 
method has, however, been suggested by 
Leary (1957, p. 452) since there appears 
to be no good alternative procedure. 

Only the behaviors of the members on 
which the cameras were focussed were 
analyzed. Decisions were made in terms of 
NVB; therefore, the observer had to see 
a behavior to score it. Although primary 
attention was given to NVB, the sound was 
necessary and used at all times. This was 
because expressive verbal qualities (tone of 
voice, etc.) were essential to obtain a com- 
plete picture of the effect. Here is an ex- 
ample: 

A to Therapist 

1) “We don’t do anything .. .” 

Category Duration Score 
Ap 6 

Smiles, open gestures, and leans toward 
therapist. 

In spite of content, it is scored approach 
because of the total behavior. 

From the beginning of the time the 
camera was focussed on the members, their 
behavior was timed. If, for example, a 
camera was on A for a total of five minutes 
and during the five minutes his behavior 
was timed in terms of the categories as 
follows: approach 30”; attack 1’; with- 
drawal 30”; attack 3’; the observer main- 
tained a running account in which each 
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change in behavior was scored as a separate 
scoring unit. When the camera was fo- 
cussed on all three members simultaneously, 
it was necessary to stop the projector and 
go back in order to time the other two 
members; i.e., each member was timed one 
at a time. This had to be done because the 
time each one spent in a category would be 
different; i.e, A may show approach for 
thirty seconds, while for the same period B 
exhibited ten seconds approach, ten seconds 
attack, and ten seconds approach. 
Results and Discussion 

Figure 1 presents graphically A’s_be- 
havior toward 1) therapist, 2) B, and 
3) remainder of group. It can be seen that 
there is no gradual reduction in his attack 
behavior toward the therapist and group 
over the sixteen sessions, as might be ex- 
pected if counseling were facilitating adap- 
tive behavior (graphs la and 1b). Although 
there is a decrease in his attack toward the 
therapist during the central sessions (5 
through 9, Figure la), this is replaced by 
withdrawal rather than approach. It may be 
that increased withdrawal is a necessary 
step in the movement from attack to ap- 
proach. It was pointed out that while attack 
is associated with hostility, and approach 
with warmth, withdrawal has no identifiable 
effect associated with it, and is, therefore, 
less negative than attack. If this were the 
case, then it would appear that A made 
some movement up to session 10 (Graph 
la), when something occurred to change 
his pattern back to the typical attack. Pos- 
sible explanations for this will be presented 
in a later section. 

In Figure 2, B’s behavior toward 1) 
therapist, 2) A, and 3) remainder of group 
is presented. There is an overall decreasing 
trend in his attack behavior toward the 
therapist from the first to last session 
(Figure 2a), with increased withdrawal in 
the central sessions and increased approach 
during the latter sessions. This suggests that 
some movement was made by B in the 
direction of more positive relating to an 
authority figure. This pattern, however, was 
not generalized to the peer group, since 
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here (Graph 2b) decreased attack was 
typically replaced by withdrawal rather 
than approach. 


FIGURE 1 
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A’s aprpoach, withdrawal and attack behavior 
toward a) therapist, b) group, and c) B, are 
presented in terms of percent response per ses- 
sion, over the sixteen sessions. (A was absent 
from sessions 12, 14, 15, and 16.) 
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Hypotheses Suggested by 
Graphical Presentation 

To avoid repetition, the detailed analysis 
of the graphs will be presented in the form 
of hypotheses which evolved from study of 
the concomitant variation from session to 
session. 

I. There is a special relationship between 

A and B which interferes with maximum 
therapeutic benefit of the group for both 
individuals. However, in spite of the nega- 
tive influence which A and B had on the 
group, they were the only two clients from 
this counseling group who made significant 
growth. 
Evidence: A shows high approach to B but 
high attack and withdrawal to therapist and 
group; B shows high approach to A but 
relatively high attack and withdrawal to 
therapist and group. 

II. A disruption in the relationship be- 
tween A and B frees both to relate posi- 
tively to others. 

Evidence: a) When A withdraws from B 
he can then relate positively to therapist 
and group (Fig. 1, session 9). 

b) When B is absent, A shows less at- 
tack to therapist (Fig. la, session 11). 

c) When A is absent, B shows less attack 
and more approach to therapist (Fig. 2a, 
sessions 12, 14 and 15). 

d) When A and B are most positive with 
respect to each other they are highly attack- 
ing toward therapist and group (sessions 10 
and 

e) When B begins to cooperate with 
therapist A begins to attack him (Fig. 2a 
and lc, session 5). 

III. The relationship between A and B 
is symbiotic with A dominant and B sub- 
missive (Fromm, 1941, pp. 158-164). 
Evidence: a) Although A can show attack 
and withdrawal behavior with respect to 
B; B can only show approach to A (Fig. Ic 
and 2c, sessions 5, 6, and 9). 

b) When A attacks B during session 5, 
B responds by increased attack and de- 
creased approach to therapist at session 6 
(Fig. le and 2a). 


c) When A again approaches B, B shows 
high increase in attack to therapist and 
group (Fig. lc, 2a and 2b, session 10). 

IV. The core of A’s interpersonal prob- 
lem is in relating to authority figures. 
Evidence: a) The manner in which A be- 
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haves toward B is a function of how B 
relates to therapist. When B approaches 
therapist (Fig. 2a, session 5) A attacks him 
(Fig. lc, session 5), and when B attacks 
therapist (Fig. 2a, sessions 7 and 10) A 
approaches him (Fig. lc, sessions 7 and 10). 

b) Although A can be positive with re- 
spect to the group, he is not necessarily so 
with respect to therapist (Fig. la and 1b, 
sessions 1, 3, and 10). 

V. B’s problems of adjustment involve 

relationships with his peers, rather than 
authority figures. 
Evidence: Although B’s approach behavior 
to therapist increases over the sessions, his 
approach to group does not (Fig. 2a and 
2b). 

The above hypotheses which were based 
on analysis of the graphs, appeared to be 
supported by qualitative observation of the 
sessions. That A dominated B could be seen 
from the way B frequently glanced at A 
before speaking to the therapist, as if afraid 
of A’s response. A’s influence over B was 
also shown by B’s giving the same reason 
for A for not participating, i.e., the presence 
of girls. It was also observed that when B 
began opening up to therapist, A created 
a disturbing noise as if to break up the 
interaction between B and therapist. On 
the other hand, when B attacked the thera- 
pist, A rewarded him by a gesture of ap- 
proval. 

Most of the positive interaction between 
A and B was in the nature of attack toward 
therapist and group (i.e., laughing together 
at others), and when either was absent the 
other showed less attack. particularly, 
attempted to make fun of the therapy pro- 
cess, which may suggest that it was having 
some effect on him and this was the only 
way in which he could handle it. 

Other evidence supported the hypothesis 
that A’s problems centered in relating to 
authority figures rather than peers. Not only 
was his behavior toward B dependent upon 
how B was relating to the therapist, but 
this was true also of his behavior toward 
the group in general. Typically, when a 
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group member showed approach toward 
the therapist, A attacked him in terms of 
rejection. It was stated earlier that A and B 
were selected for study because they both 
showed rebellious behavior. The graphical 
analysis suggested that their dynamics were 
quite different, although this had not been 
obvious from qualitative observation. While 
A’s problems were more in terms of authori- 
ty figures than peers, B appeared to have 
more difficulty with peers than authority 
figures. Certain implications of this are 
relevant to alternative methods of treating 
these individuals. It is possible that at the 
outset, B would have benefited more by 
individual counseling than group counsel- 
ing. However, A would probably benefit 
little by individual counseling since his 
resistance appeared particularly strong in 
connection with the therapist. A may have 
shown greater progress had he been placed 
in a more mature group of clients who 
would have been able to cope with his 
resistance. It was pointed out earlier that 
he intimidated the present group; this 
would make it difficult for him to respect 
them. 

The beneficial effect of ruptures in the 
relationship between A and B was apparent 
for both A and B in terms of their being 
able to relate more positively to the fhera- 
pist and group. At the latter sessions when 
A was absent, the group as a whole was 
warmer and more relaxed. This points to 
the difficulty in attempting to counsel a 
group containing two adolescents who 
mutually reinforce attack behavior toward 
therapist and group. It is probably true that 
the group as a whole would have developed 
quite differently if either A or B had not 
been members. The importance of group 
composition on effectiveness of therapy is 
well known. 

It was pointed out earlier that during the 
central sessions it appeared as if A might 
be making some progress in terms of de- 
creased attack behavior toward the thera- 
pist. With session 10, however, there ap- 
peared a return to the typical attack. This 
is interesting because session 9 was his most 
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positive, both with respect to the therapist 
and to the group (although not to B). An 
analysis of session 9 showed that A revealed 
most approach behavior during role play- 
ing by other group members and the thera- 
pist. This suggests that a possible means 
of reducing the resistance of an individual 
such as A would be by the use of this tech- 
nique. Had it been introduced earlier (at 
session 2 or 3), it might have changed the 
course of A’s behavior throughout the 
counseling. In view of the high approach 
which A and B showed toward each other 
in session 10, it may be that something 
occurred between sessions 9 and 10 which 
had the effect of bringing them closer to- 
gether. As indicated earlier, this would have 
the effect of alienating both A and B from 
the therapist and group, in view of the 
neurotic elements in their relationship. An- 
other explanation is that A’s defenses went 
back up after he had opened up in session 
9, a phenomenon sometimes noted in indi- 
vidual therapy. 


Responses of A to Differential 
Behavior of Therapist 


A further analysis was performed to de- 
termine how A responded as a function of 
the behavior of the therapist directed spe- 
cifically toward him. At the outset, because 
of the inaccessibility of A, different 
methods were employed to determine their 
telative effectiveness. These were suggested 
during the discussions by five observers and 
the therapist following each counseling ses- 
sion. Although the predominant behavior 
of the therapist toward A was approach, at 
times attack was used. This analysis showed 
that when the therapist specifically ap- 
proached him, A responded with approach 
53%, withdrawal 17%, and attack 30% of 
the time. In response to the therapist’s 
attack, he responded with attack 50%, with- 
drawal 30%, and approach 20%. This means 
that half of the time A did not respond 
positively when approached. However, it 
can be seen that this was still the most 
effective way of dealing with him. At one 
session, following a ten minute silence, A 


made a particularly intense attack toward 
the therapist. When this hostility was ac- 
cepted by the therapist (approach), A was 
subsequently able to show approach be- 
havior. The question may be raised as to 
the relative effectiveness of the therapist’s 
directly approaching A, versus a general 
approach to the group. In the session in 
which no direct approach was made to A 
(session 12), there was no participation on 
A’s part. On the other hand, the most posi- 
tive behavior shown by A (session 9) was 
largely spontaneous. Overall, however, on 
only three sessions did A participate with- 
out special approach from the therapist so 
that directing attention specifically to A 
appeared to have the best effect in terms 
of eliciting approach behavior. 

A’s 30% response of attack and 17% 
response withdrawal to the therapist’s ap- 
proach may be considered inappropriate, as 
is his 20% response approach to the thera- 
pist’s attack (Leary, 1957, pp. 27-131). The 
attack behavior of the therapist toward A 
was of two types: 1) interpretation of A’s 
defenses (i.e, comments on A’s posture 
which implied indifference, and A’s laugh- 
ing at others talking about their problems), 
and 2) criticism of A’s rebellious attitude 
(i.e., suggesting that he did not participate 
because of immaturity). A appeared to 
respond with approach to the latter form 
of attack, which constituted his 20% re- 
sponse of approach. This suggests that 
rejection is a pattern of behavior to which 
he has adapted. Interpretation of his de- 
fenses, however, increased his hostility. In 
part, the therapist’s attack toward A was 
was associated with negative feelings which 
A elicited. The therapist stated that at 
times A’s behavior had frustrated him. It 
is well known that individuals will evoke 
various degrees of negative feeling in a 
therapist. The important thing, however, is 
that the therapist be aware of these feelings 
so that they can be handled. Unfortunately, 
it is often the case that the therapist is too 
insecure to acknowledge negative feelings 
aroused by clients, and many would be re- 
luctant to subject their therapeutic behavior 
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to careful study. If the therapeutic process 
is to be understood, however, such an 
analysis is indispensable. 

The advantage in the present analysis 
is that it directed attention to the signifi- 
cant aspects of the interaction. The com- 
plexity inherent in observation of a group 
counseling situation is well known. The 
present analysis provided a_ simplifying 
method which is 1) meaningful because it 
takes into account feelings which are im- 
portant in an intuitive description, 2) rela- 
tively objective because it focusses on NVB, 
and 3) heuristic because it suggested rela- 
tionships which may not have appeared 
intuitively. As Joel and Shapiro (1949) have 
pointed out, the job of the clinical psychol- 
ogist is so difficult that any tool which 
provides help with this task is badly needed. 


Summary 

The present study analyzed the NVB 
of adolescents in a group counseling situa- 
tion consisting of sixteen sessions. The 
sessions had been recorded by means ot 
kinescopes. The group was composed ot 
“gifted under-achievers,” and was selected 
for study because of its hostility and lack 
of growth. 

The interpersonal behavior of three sig- 
nificant group members (including the 
therapist) were analyzed intensively. The 
categories approach, attack, and withdrawal 
were used to classify the behavior. The 
results were presented graphically, and hy- 
potheses derived from analysis of the 
graphs were suggested. Significant aspects 
of the interpersonal behavior over the six- 
teen sessions were discussed in terms of 
the therapeutic process. 
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Group Approaches to Student Personnel Services 
in Higher Education 


Virginia R. Kirkbride* 


The Problem 


The use of the group approach in the 
personnel services of colleges and universi- 
ties has been given increasing recognition 
in educational programs in recent years. 
It is reasonable to assume that both neces- 
sity and desirability have contributed to 
this growth in use. The necessity has arisen 
from large increases in college enrollments 
and insufficient personel for service on an 
individual basis. Desirability results from a 
g-owing awareness of the importance of the 
development of personality, attitudes and 
behavior along with professional skills as 
essential parts of an educational program 
designed to meet present day needs. 

It has been demonstrated through experi- 
ence that group approaches in student 
personnel services can be used advan- 
tageously to reduce the need for individual 
counseling, thus saving time and personnel. 
Economy and necessity alone would not be 
sound justifications for expansion in the 
use of group approaches in personnel ser- 
vices. Effectiveness in meeting the needs of 
students must be the determining factor in 
their use. General effectiveness of group 
approach methods has been demonstrated, 
but adequate studies are needed to deter- 
mine the application and relative effective- 
ness of specific techniques and the types 
of situations in which specific approaches 
cau be used most effectively. 

‘The group approach is a method of 
stimulating learning within assembled 
groups through accepted procedures in the 


*The author, Virginia R. Kirkbride, is Director of 
Women’s Activities, The George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. This article is a sum- 
mary of the findings of a survey condutted in 
connection with her doctoral dissertation; directed 
by Mitchell Dreese, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, The George Washington University. 


areas of choice and adjustment in collegiate 
situations. 

The primary objectives of this study are 
fourfold. 


(1) To learn the prevalence of the use 
of various types of group practices in stu- 
dent personnel services in institutions of 
higher education. 

(2) To ascertain the types of situations 
in which group approaches are being used. 

(3) To determine specific factors related 
to the effectiveness of particular group 
techniques. 


(4) To explore and define, if possible, 
the circumstances in which particular group 
approaches may be used effectively in 
specific personnel services. Incidental to 
these primary objectives of the study, 
certain other information, such as length 
of time specific practices have been in use, 
estimated values of effectiveness, and recog- 
nition of personnel programs employing 
group techniques through giving academic 
credit, was sought. 

The study was in the form of a nation- 
wide survey through questionnaires. Twelve 
group approaches were chosen for study: 
Audio-Visual Aids, Case Study, Group 
Conference, Group Discussion, Group 
Therapy, Leadership Training Course, Lec- 
ture, Multiple Counseling, Occupations 
Course, Orientation Course, Panel Discus- 
sion, and Role-Playing. The student per- 
sonnel services in which the use of group 
approach methods seemed most likely 
were selected for study: Admissions Service, 
Central Counseling Center, Faculty Ad- 
visory Services, Financial Aid and Student 
Employment, Health Services, Job Place- 
ment Service, Orientation of New Students, 
Regulation of Student Conduct, Super- 
vision of Living Arrangements and Super- 
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vision of Student Activities. Certain variable 
factors, such as size of enrollment, sex, 
region, control, and locale, were studied in 
relation to the extensiveness of the use of 
group approach methods. In addition to 
these variables, other factors, such as size 
of group, qualifications of leaders, physical 
facilities, specific advantages and disad- 
vantages were included in the questionnaire 
for consideration as to their possible rela- 
tionship to the effectiveness of the several 
approaches. 
Procedures 

A pilot study was made to determine the 
adequacy and clarity of the questionnaire 
before it was generally distributed. 

The final questionnaire was sent to three 
hundred sixteen co-educational institutions 
listed in the Education Directory 1957-58, 
Part 3, Higher Education, selected by ap- 
plication of statistical random sampling 
technique to the total listing of seven hun- 
dred eight such institutions, using the 
Table of Random Numbers found in Ed- 
ward’s, Experimental Design in Psychologi- 
cal Research. The sampling was done so as 
to include relative percentages of the total 
schools in each of the six regional accredit- 
ing associations. The questionnaires in each 
instance were sent to the Dean of Students, 
Dean of Men or Dean of Women, if 
shown in the Directory, otherwise it was 
sent to the president with the request that 
he designate an appropriate person to fill 
it out. 

Of the three hundred sixteen question- 
naires sent out, one hundred sixty-three 
were returned. Of those returned, ten were 
incomplete and unusable, hence the study 
was based on the one hundred fifty-three 
usable questionnaires. 

The data from the questionnaires were 
tabulated on International Business Ma- 
chines. 

Review of Literature 

In reviewing the literature on the use of 
group approach methods in student per- 
sonnel services at the college level, one is 
impressed negatively rather than positively 
by its quantity and quality. Surprisingly 
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little has been written, and this primarily 
within the past decade. For the most part, 
the writings are theoretical in that they 
express the individual author’s opinions of 
what can and should be done in the area 
and do not enlighten the reader as to the 
actualities of practice in the field. Within 
the foregoing limitations, the literature 
logically falls into two main categories: 
(1) generalizations based on opinion rather 
than research regarding development, pur- 
pose, value, use and effectiveness of group 
approach methods; (2) description, discus- 
sion, and comment on specific group 
approach techniques and uses. The latter 
category includes reports of some experi- 
ments with specific group approaches in 
particular colleges, but these reported ex- 
periments are limited in scope and char- 
acter and do not provide an adequate basis 
for comparisons or conclusions. Taken as 
a whole, the literature on the subject 
contributes little, if anything, to the present 
study other than to emphasize the need 
for further research concerning the use and 
effectiveness of group approach methods 
in college personnel service programs. 
Findings 

The main finds of the study follow. 

1. In all schools from which question- 
naire responses were received, one or more 
group approach techniques are being used 
in student personnel services. 

2. The general use of group approach 
methods in personnel services is steadily 
increasing. In the three-year period, 1956 
to the time of this study, the number of 
instances, reported in this study, in which 
the use of group approach techniques has 
been started is eighty-two. In the six year 
period immediately preceding, the number 
of instances in which the use of group 
approach methods was started is one hun- 
dred eighteen. Total use begun since 1950 
is two hundred as compared with one 
hundred fifty-one in all previous years. 

3. Group approzch techniques in all 
student personnel services are used to the 
greatest extent in colleges and universities 
with enrollments of 5,000 or more students. 
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4. More group approach methods are in 
use in colleges and universities which have 
enrollments with pluralities of female stu- 
dents. 

5. Schools belonging to the Western 
Accrediting Association show the greatest 
mean use of group approach methods in 
student personnel services among the six 
regional associations. Schools belonging to 
the New England Association use the 
group approach less frequently than those 
in the other five associations. 

6. Private, church-related schools make 
more extensive use of group approach 
methods in student personnel services than 
schools under state, private non-denomina- 
tional, or other control. 

7. The three group approaches reported 
as “relied upon most” in all student per- 
sonnel services are the group discussion, 
group conference, and orientation course. 

8. The specific personnel services in 
which group approaches are reported as 
“relied upon most” are Orientation of New 
Students, Central Counseling Center and 
Supervision of Student Activities. 

9. Those reporting were offered ten op- 
tions as to advantages of the group ap- 
proaches. Three of these had as a central 
concept the exchange of ideas (“exchange 
of ideas provides valuable social experi- 
ence,” “provides opportunities to exchange 
ideas with peers of professional authority,” 
and “exchange of ideas stimulates thinking 
and understanding.”) While no one ot 
these options took first position, the re- 
ports in the three combined establish 
“exchange of ideas” as by far the greatest 
advantage in the use of group approaches. 
The saving of time is also a major ad- 
vantage in the use of group approach 
techniques. 

10. Disadvantages found in the use of 
group approach methods were that it may 
not uncover real problems and that it does 
not take care of specific problems. 

11. In its relationship to effectiveness of 
group approach methods, group composi- 
tion is considered under three broad head- 
ings: structure, procedures, and member- 


ship. Group structure, whether formal or 
informal, has little relationship to effective- 
ness. Procedures have far more significance, 
and those which are democratic or semi- 
democratic are highly preferable to those 
which are authoritarian or semi-authori- 
tarian. Membership also has a direct 
relationship to effectiveness. Groups with 
mixed membership as to age and sex are 
more satisfactory than homogencous groups. 
Individuals with common or similar prob- 
lems also contribute to group strength. 

12. In the greatest number of instances 
as evidenced by responses to the question- 
naires, good background of information and 
knowledge pertinent to the problem is the 
primary qualification of a group leader. 
Effective leadership ability and ability to 
explain and/or persuade are only slightly 
less important. 

13. Undoubtedly the type of instruction- 
al material used and the size of the group 
have a bearing upon effectiveness, but it 
was not possible to make a general finding 
in these areas other than that the relation- 
ship of these two factors varies and is 
largely dependent upon the particular group 
approach used. 

14. Physical comfort is shown to have a 
direct relationship to effectiveness, but the 
degree to which it affects actual results 
could not be measured. 

15. Group approach methods are gener- 
ally regarded as aids or adjuncts to indi- 
vidual counseling, rather than a substitute 
for it. The reports indicate that they are 
used either as a preliminary, or follow-up 
technique, or used concurrently with indi- 
vidual counseling in the great majority of 
instances. 

16. In evaluating general effectiveness, 
giving consideration to the various factors 
which have direct or indirect relationship, 
group methods are considered to be satis- 
factory in most instances. 

Concluding Statement 

This study has provided a nation-wide 
survey of the extensiveness of use of twelve 
selected group approaches in ten specific 
student personnel services and of the situa- 
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tions in which they are being used. It has 
also led to the determination of the relative 
extent to which certain factors relate to the 
effectiveness of group approach methods 
in these services and a general evaluation 
of the techniques by those practicing them. 
It is hoped that the study and the resultant 
findings will serve as a gauge to measure 
the extent and effectiveness of the general 
use of group approaches in student per- 
sonnel services, as a comparative standard 
for evaluating individual use and effective- 


ness, and as a guide for determining the 
desirability for further use. It is further 
hoped that this initial study will point the 
way to further studies directed toward the 
improvement of specific group approach 
techniques in student personnel services 
and toward more extensive and effective 
use thereof. Such fv her studies will permit 
more critical analysis and more objective 
and authoritative evaluation of both specific 
and general group approach uses. 


MEMBERSHIP STATISTICS 


A survey of the reports of local member- 
ship chairmen shows that to date ACPA 
has enrolled 282 new members since May 
of 1959. 


On January 31, 1960, ACPA had 2134 
members and 32 Journal subscribers. 


Of the 56 local chairmen, 50 have report- 
ed activity, averaging five new members per 
chairman. Particularly outstanding were the 
states of New York, reporting 30 new mem- 
bers, and Massachusetts, reporting 21 new 
members. Also of note were California, 
Illinois, and Ohio, reporting 19 members 
each. 


The following are techniques and ap- 
proaches that have been productive for some 


of the local chairmen: 

Use of a local newsletter to bring poten- 
tial new members together with present 
membership. 

Asking new people to serve on the local 
membership committee, or establishing such 
a committee if one does not exist. 

Recruiting co-chairmen to cover areas ot 
a state individually. 

Working through the local personnel as- 
sociation, or establishing a local personnel 
association. 

The essential element seems to be the 
facilitation of communication between po- 
tential members and present members ot 


ACPA. 


MEMBERSHIP IS EVERYBODY’S JOB 


Your national American College Person- 
nel Association Membership Committee 
now consists of 56 members representing 
every state in the Union and three from 
Canada and from Haiti, Honduras, West 
Africa and Puerto Rico. These people are 
willingly and eagerly giving of their time 
and energy to promote this organization, 
but without the additional assistance of each 
of our 2,100 members their work will fall 
short of our membership goals. 
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Won't you make yourself a membership 
committee of one to recruit a new member 
from your college personnel or your local 
graduate students? Remember, if each mem- 
ber took this challenge seriously, we would 
immediately have a total membership ot 
well over 4,000. It is up to you. 

If you have questions or would like ma- 
terials, write to the national office or to me 
directly. Robert L. McCleery 

Membership Chairman. 
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Germany’s Foreign Students 


James M. Davis* 


In 1950 about 2,000 foreigners were 
studying in West Germany; by 1958 the 
number had risen to around 18,000 which 
is ten per cent of the total enrollment in 
all German universities and similar institu- 
tions of university standing. 

Like all averages, the ten per cent figure 
does not mean that each university had 
that proportion of foreign students. They 
concentrate at a few universities, such as 
Munich, Mainz, Heidelberg, Bonn and 
Aachen. Nor does the figure include some 
6,000 to 8,000 additional industrial trainees 
from other countries. 

Applied to our own country, the ratio 
would produce nearly a third of a million 
students from abroad. Consider the impact 
of even ten per cent foreign students on a 
campus; in a community. But the appli- 
cation to our home scene is inadequate be- 
cause a tremendous number of students 
from the Eastern Zone and the arezs ander 
Polish and Russian administration have 
entered Germany as refugees and expellees. 
Last spring one in four of the eastern secon- 
dary school graduates escaped to the West. 
Some 250,000 people in all came into Ger- 
many from the East, in 1958. Of the total 
German population of 52 million, no less 
than 12 million people have entered by 
these means since 1945, 

Germany's economic miracle is indeed 
miraculous. New building is everywhere. 
First it was factories and homes that were 
reconstructed; later the office buildings 
were built; now even the museums, palaces 
and theatres have been restored. There are 
still ruins, open areas cleared of rubble, 


*The author, James M. Davis, is Director of the 
International Center and Associate Professor of 
Higher Education, University of Michigan. He is 
President-elect of the National Association of 
Foreign Student Advisers and a member of the 
APGA International Relations Committee. This 
article is based on observations during a Summer, 
1959 German Study Your sponsored by thé Federal 
Republic of Germany. 


houses occupied in the lower floors with 
gaping shells of walls above. But across the 
street is the Berlin Hilton, or a new school, 
or a stately old cathedral beautifully recon- 
structed. 

All of this building has not kept up with 
the influx of people, so housing is still 
short. By German standards it is easing; by 
our own standards it is very tight. Student 
rooms and apartments are described as very 
hard to find, generally of poor quality, 
usually over-priced, and it was often re- 
peated that these problems loom much 
greater for dark-skinned foreign students. 

The very atmosphere of a German uni- 
versity was said to be cold and competitive. 
Students are reserved toward the stranger 
and faculty members are relatively inac- 
cessible. 

Finally, the language presents serious 
problems to foreign students. We heard a 
great deal about an intensive course near 
Munich, under the Goethe Institute, in 
which the students live in Bavarian villages 
and speak only German for several months 
while studying it. One University of Michi- 
gan Indian alumnus was still having diffi- 
culty with German after he had been study- 
ing and doing research in a_ technical 
university for 18 months. Language has 
some relationship to the native tongue; in 
1957-58 the largest groups came from 
Greece (11.7%), Iran (10.9%), Turkey 
(8.4%), United States (8.2%), Norway 
(7.8%), Hungary (7.1%), and India 
(3.5%). Nearly one in five were studying 
medicine. 

These facts point to the problems and 
it was most heartening to observe steps 
being taken to alleviate them. 

The Central Office for Foreign Educa- 
tion, located in Bonn, was re-established in 
1946 to assist the universities determine 
equivalencies for foreign degrees. 

In addition to the language program now 
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operating in the area of Munich, several of 
the universities offer special courses in Ger- 
man as a foreign language. 

The Deutscher Akademischer Austausch- 
dienst (DAAD), operated entirely with 
federal funds somewhat along the general 
lines of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation in this country, was re-established in 
1951. It provides scholarship aid to some 
1,000 foreign students. (Another source 
said there are 1,200 full and 300 part 
scholarships for foreign students.) Certain 
direct exchange programs between German 
and foreign universities are supported and 
loan funds are made available. 

In Bonn, the Foreign Office officials 
seemed eager to establish a foreign student 
director, called betreuer, in the universities 
through a federal subsidy of some DM 2 
million (about $500,000) annually. In the 
several universities visited, several different 
patterns of official assistance to foreign stu- 
dents were observed. Munich, Frankfurt 
and Berlin (both the Free University and 
the Technical University) had rather well- 
established foreign student offices of long 
standing, staffed by men of considerable 
experience. Kiel and Hamburg had much 
younger men in these positions with a fairly 
frequent turnover among these individuals. 
The technical university in Darmstaadt 
used two ladies to staff the Auslandsamt. 
Only Bonn combined the staff person with 
a person of academic rank in what was 
possibly the new pattern encouraged by the 
federal government. The other foreign stu- 
dent offices, while operated as indicated, 
had a senior professor in charge. His role 
would vary in specific cases, but one gatned 
the impression that his functions were 
largely advisory and ceremonial. In the Free 
University of Berlin, the official is an as- 
sistant to the president for international 
relations and handles foundation grants, 
foreign student admissions, arrangement 
for visiting foreign professors, and other 
broader services. 

There are also developments of other 
student personnel services through the 
Studentenwerk, the central welfare organi- 
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zation of German universities. These ser- 
vices, available in large part to foreign 
students, include the operation of student 
lounges and cafeterias (Mensa), and of 
student hostels owned by the university or 
by the Studentenwerk (described below); 
student legal aid; vocational guidance; 
scholarship administration and the pro- 
vision of free meals; an employment agency; 
and sickness and accident insurance. Some 
universities also have a health service and 
a housing service. Extensive programs func- 
tion through the provision of meeting 
rooms, reading rooms, impressive libraries, 
theatres, publications and an athletic pro- 
gram. At some universities, these services 
are operated in part under the student 
government organization, AStA, which has 
a student parliament representing various 
faculties and an executive branch. 

It is AStA which usually operates hospi- 
tality programs for foreign students and 
special tours both inside and outside Ger- 
many. Those inside Germany for foreign 
students are subsidized rather generously 
by the federal government. In fact, the 
Studentenwerk services generally operate 
under a subsidy. The subsidy is obvious 
when one sees a selection of two different 
adequate and quite filling meals offered 
each noon in the Mensa for about 17c and 
30c. 

The pressure on existing housing has led 
to the construction of some excellent stu- 
dent residence hostels. Those now in 
operation generally house between 75 and 
100 men and women, of whom one-third 
to one-half are foreign students. Many have 
corridor-kitchens available for breakfast and 
evening lunch preparation by residents. 
The large noon meal is eaten at the Mensa. 
Others offer a complete food service. We 
would be proud to have on our campus 
such units as the Europa Kolleg in Ham- 
burg, the Haus Weltclub in Kiel, or the 
International House in Munich. 

Under construction in Berlin, near the 
Free University, is a 600-student village 
composed of 20 buildings, each with its 
individual style, grouped around a central 
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eating and activity building. A student vil- 
lage housing 3,000 will be built in Munich. 
The German tradition of having foreign 
students is an old one. National policy 
encourages their admission and the rather 
informal relationships between the univer- 
sities and students present special oppor- 
tunities and problems. The development of 
student personnel services for all students 
has been strengthened by the obligation to 
admit large numbers of foreign students 
and to provide for their special needs. 

A sense of guilt for wartime despoiling 
of Greece and Norway, for example, has 
made it very hard for German universities 
to refuse admission to qualified applicants 


from those countries. A cordial reception 
has been given to large numbers of Hun- 
garian refugees in recent years. The number 
of Americans studying in Germany is about 
equal to the number of Germans in Ameri- 
can universities and colleges. Increasing 
numbers of Arab and African students are 
going to Germany instead of to France and 
England because Germany is not associated 
with colonialism in the minds of these 
peoples. Cultural ties with Iran are of long 
standing. 

Inadequate though it now is, Germany’s 
response to these pressures has been in- 
creasingly effective, vigorous and generous. 
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Student Judicial Responsibilities in Residence Halls 
Margaret J. Forsythe* 


In an age which apparently accepts the 
effectiveness of student government, it may 
seem surprising to uncover all shades of 
opinion and degrees of reservation about 
self-discipline participation. Most favor 
putting some judicial responsibilities into 
students’ hands but ask that we realize 
continuity will be lacking, matters will sel- 
dom be confidential, personal prejudices 
will be strong, zeal will make decisions too 
harsh and friendship will make them too 
lenient, students will seem to control the 
campus and faculty members and adminis- 
trators will no longer command respect, 
and it will be most difficult to spread the 
personnel philosophy that re-education 
rather than punishment should be the goal. 

What they are saying, in effect, is that 
what comes out may not be as desirable as 
you might wish. This type of worry is what 
caused one perceptive woman to define a 
camel as “a horse put together by a com- 
mittee.” Most of us have enough difficulty 
staying with our present mounts—we surely 
could not cope with a camel! There is much 
evidence that personnel people do indeed 
have such concerns but, accepting the 
hazards of their trade, are proceeding to 
greater student involvement because of a 
deep commitment to what E. G. William- 
son has called the “great potentiality of 
individuals for furthering their own 
growth.”!! 


Some basic understandings are essential— 

Perhaps a few definitions—less facetious 
than the camel—are in order. As is true of 
so many words in the English language, 
“judicial” is given a number of dictionary 


*The author, Margaret J. Forsythe, is Dean of 
Women, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. This 
article is based upon a paper originally presented 
at the 1959 ACPA Convention in Cleveland. 
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tative of the American College Personnel 
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Employment of the Physicaly Handicapped. 
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meanings. It generally pertains to the ad- 
ministration of justice, which in turn refers 
to a determination of reward or punish- 
ment related to one’s conduct. Justice is 
also defined as “conformity to truth, fact, 
or right reason” and carries the overtones 
of sanctioning, ordering, and/or enforcing. 
For practical purposes, therefore, we appar- 
ently can use Webster’s statement that a 
judicial act is one involving “the power 
to hear and determine controversies.” 

Immediately upon hearing the word 
“controversy,” we are then led to the need 
for some concept of discipline. It may be 
self-asserted, such as holding one’s tongue 
in the face of disagreement, or it may be 
subject to the decision of a third party, as 
when a judge determines liability for an 
accident. It also means “the maintenance 
of conditions conducive to the efficient 
achievement of the school’s functions.” 
(Dictionary of Education, First Edition, 
1945 ) 

It is hardly necessary to mention that 
the frequent use of words such as “con- 
formity” or “maintenance of conditions” 
will raise the blood pressure of both stu- 
dents and staff. Most of us are genuinely 
committed to the philosophy that discipline 
need not result in identical actions or be- 
liefs—that our objective is individualistic 
development within a harmonious society. 
As such, we work toward increased self- 
realization, a growth in individual under- 
standing and maturity, a higher level of 
comprehension that behavior is an expres: 
sion of need, whether or not recognized as 
such, 

New Understandings Come to 
Both Staff and Students— 

When viewed in this way, the functions 
of adjudicating are frequently as educative 
for those making the decisions as for those 
whose situation is being judged. Such situa- 
tions come into existence “when one or 
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more students commit, or are alleged to 
have committed, behavior which is alleged 
to be, or actually is, in violation of good 
taste, generally accepted morals, and ethical 
codes, or in violation of specific and de- 
tailed regulations established by the institu- 
tion.” What to do about such behavior 
after it has occurred is admittedly im- 
portant; understanding why it occurred and 
what might keep it from re-occurring should 
receive even more emphasis. 

This wider concept of “responsibility’— 
the deep need for a grasp of causes—is often 
overlooked in favor of the interpretation of 
responsibility to take action, to determine 
retribution or punishment. The truly re- 
sponsible person is the one who thinks 
before he acts and so too the responsibilities 
in judicial areas should be characterized 
by concentration on preventive action. 


Student government’s greatest effective- 
ness lies perhaps in its ability to look ahead, 
to sense potential gaps between action and 
tule, policy and performance. The objective 
evaluation of student attitudes and view- 
points, when constructively presented by 
student leaders, will do much to assist 
faculty and administration members toward 
a realistic assessment of the institution’s 
expectations. At the same time, the staff of 
each college or university has a real obliga- 
tion to interpret rules and regulations, be- 
havior expectations and standards, to all 
students before they become officially en- 
tolled as well as after. Mature and rational 
behavior should be recognized and rewarded 
throughout a person’s college career. 


It requires constant and continuous 
effort to help students learn that every 
a carries a corresponding responsi- 
bility and that intereference with the 
activities of those who exercise rights 
without assuming such responsibilities, 
even to the point of assigning penalties, 
is often justifiable and necessary.6 


A Genuine Commitment to Student 
Participation is Vital— 

It would seem that two vital tenets need 
recognition here: 1) that student authority 
must, in the final analysis, rest on delegation 


from the institution’s faculty and staff, 
and 2) students should be regarded as 
reasoning individuals who, given the oppor- 
tunity to participate in planning for their 
college community life, will tend to plan 
rationally and will give such plans greater 
support because of being included in their 
formulation. Participation and responsibili- 
ty must, however, be clearly defined as to 
limits, if any, and must very definitely not 
be given unless really in existence. 

... the delegation should be ap 

propriate and clearly defined, that 1s, 

the delegation should be one which the 
administrator can make without put- 
ting himself in an untenable position 
or placing himself in the position of 
overriding decisions or actions of the 
delegated body or group; the responsi- 
bility should be one which can reason- 
ably be assumed by the delegated group 
in terms of 1) time released from study 
... and 2) a natural and evident in- 
terest; and it should be a real delega- 
tion, sincerely made, not a pseudo-one 
which calls for consultation with and 
approval of the delegating administra- 
tor for every decision or move of the 
delegated body§ 
There must also be full support from facul- 
ty and administration. Really effective re- 
sponsibility will not be seen when every 
decision, no matter how small, is required 
to have some higher approval. If you intend 
to give responsibility, then give it and be 
willing to accept decisions which are not 
always identical with yours. “It is difficult 
to teach responsibility when no rights are 
permitted to which the responsibilities may 
attach.””® 
Students Want Staff Leadership— 

This is not the same as saying that stu- 
dents should be totally self-determining. It 
should be pointed out that students them- 
selves recognize this—they do not hang 
back usually because of indifference but 
more because of a genuine feeling of being 
limited in knowledge and wisdom. Thus 
they often will deal forthrightly with prob- 
lems in which they all share—latenes$ and 
noise in the residence hall, for example— 
but will seem less ready to deal with proper- 
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ty theft or the extremely withdrawn, deviant 
student. 


By now it should be clear that today’s 
attitude gives students a working, partici- 
pating relationship on many campuses. To 
do so translates educational aims into prac. 
tice. 

. . » (The College’s) primary purpose 

is to help students grow into adult 

maturity and thus learn to accept re- 
sponsibility. But students do not learn 
to think for themselves if every step 
os college is predetermined by 
formalized rules. Every educator knows 
that students learn Ye | by exercising 
some of which inevitably 
will be wrong, and by assuming and 
evaluating the consequences or out- 
comes of such judgments." 
There will, of course, be mistakes but more 
than one teacher and personnel worker will 
testify that students learn more by deciding 
on'a course of action which later does not 
operate smoothly than they do when some 
overly-solicitous staff member stops such 
plans before they develop. There are, of 
course, certain boundaries to student de- 
cisions but in most cases students them- 
selves will spot difficulties ahead of time 
and avoid them. In a number of cases, re- 
sponsibilities which students do not hold 
are precisely those they do not wish to hold. 
They may, for example, feel that the actions 
of a given student are such as to forfeit 
her right of continued enrollment but they 
do not wish to be the ones to say “suspen- 
sion” or “dismissal.” They may be thor- 
oughly upset at the moral attitudes shown 
by certain actions, and at the same time 
recognize their own limitations in knowing 
the correct approach. 

It is important to clarify in our own 
minds the relationship of independent stu- 
dent decisions and continued staff advising. 
If you feel that genuine student responsi- 
bility cannot be assumed so long as staff 
counseling and advising are maintained, 
then probably we must view most student 
government as a myth. If, however, we re- 
spect students’ maturity and make every 
effort to assist them in considering all 
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aspects of a problem, we can permit their 
free decision, secure in the feeling that 
they will have a wide and fairly complete 
base on which their judgment may rest. 


Research, Formal and Informal, 
Indicates Support— 

There are few institutions today which 
do not have—and favor—student participa- 
tion in at least some discipline situations. 
Miss Janet Noel has recently surveyed 
thirty-four Midwestern universities on this 
subject and found that 69% of the ad- 
ministrators replying (as well as 63% of the 
students) gave positive reactions to such 
involvement.? A USNSA study in 1954 
(1) showed students were involved in some 
formal disciplinary body on 64% of the 
college campuses. Reasons for this, as found 
by Miss Noel, include (from an adminis- 
trator ), “participation brings a better under- 
standing of problem areas and an increase 
of student responsibility as a preventive 
measure” and (from a student), “. . . stu- 
dents are closer to the problem, understand 
it better, and are just as severe or as fair 
as a faculty member. Student discipline is 
more highly respected by the students.” 
There are many other reasons favoring stu- 
dent sharing in disciplinary problems: the 
greater impact of peer judgment, increased 
student support of institutional require- 
ments, a realization that discipline concerns 
everyone, an increase in self-assertion of 
control, more accurate interpretation of 
student attitudes, and greater recognition 
and development of mature, rational stu- 
dent behavior. 


Please note that these same institutions 
are not blind to the difficulties involved in 
student participation. They cite continued 
need for wise guidance so that decisions 
are neither too severe nor too light, and 
the lack of continuity and consistency are 
frequent problems. In some cases, as re- 
ported to Miss Noel, student decisions are 
willingly made but the need for subsequent 
enforcement is not met. Occasionally, stu- 
dent decisions seem to include personal 
prejudice, and students sometimes feel that 
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administrators, having greater age and 
training, will lose student respect by aban- 
doning their traditional control. 

The fact nevertheless remains that stu- 
dents are involved in disciplinary responsi- 
bilities, and residence hall judicial boards 
seem to be numerous. Of those replying to 
Miss Noel’s questionnaire, 74% of the 
schools indicated dormitory court organiza- 
tions and 89% felt the participation of 
students had helped improve the over-all 
disciplinary program of the campus. She 
also found that re-educating the offenders 
was of first importance to the student par- 
ticipants, with alleviation of the problem’s 
source secondary and punishment third. A 
separate, informal questionnaire sent in 
connection with this paper, determined 
that 100% of the 35 colleges contacted have 
some form of student judicial board within 
the women’s residence halls. 

. . . the halls with their daily routines 

of group living offer the most natural 

invitation to students to assume and 
develop responsibilities for themselves 
and their group. Given an experienced 
and professionally trained staff to pro- 
vide continuity and to serve as resource 
persons, student government will as- 
sume a primary role in the education 
and personal growth of each individual 
resident.? 

The Typical Judicial Board in 

Women’s Residence Halls— 


This latter questionnaire showed clearly 
that no one pattern can be said to exist for 
women’s halls—not even on the same cam- 
pus. Disparity in size of the hall or differ- 
ences in occupants (senior vs. freshman) 
accounted for some of the variety. In 
general, however, my impromptu survey led 
me to the following conclusions concerning 
the organization of judicial boards in 
women’s residence halls: 

1) In women’s residence halls there is 
almost always some means for student resi- 
dents to participate in judicial matters; 

2) Student participants are apt to be 
elected hall officers who serve in a dual 
capacity and whose original election was 
based on a corridor or geographical group- 


ing within the hall; the fact that some 
people (students and administrators alike) 
are better at discipline than others is ad- 
mittedly not too well recognized in this 
procedure; 

3) Student judicial board members’ are 
elected to their posts, rarely appointed, and 
each one represents 50 students or fewer; 
they are trained for their responsibilities by 
the supervisory staff of the hall although 
an increasing number of schools use special 
leadership conferences for this purpose; 
such conferences underscore the institu- 
tion’s support of and the prestige attached 
to student government positions; 

4) Board members are expected to have 
a C average and present proven responsi- 
bility and maturity of thought attested to 
by recommendations of fellow students; 
most will serve for one academic year from 
September to June, having been chosen 
for their office the preceding spring; 

5) Judicial groups in women’s residence 
halls have many titles, with Judicial Board, 
House Council, Women’s Dormitory Coun- 
cil, and Standards Board being among the 
most common; 

6) A Judicial Board generally has a chair- 
man who conducts the meeting, and a 
secretary, with the chairman chosen or 
designated by virtue of holding a certain 
House Council office; 

7) The board’s adviser is someone on the 
adult supervisory staff of the hall, although 
in nearly as many cases the Dean of 
Women or some other non-resident adult 
staff member serves in this capacity; 

8) Judicial Board meetings are closed to 
non-board members other than the students 
involved and are usually held in the head 
resident’s suite or a conference room within 
the hall. Meetings are held weekly at clos- 
ing time or around the dinner hour but 
can be called whenever a case needs prompt 
attention. 

Apart from the Judicial board’s basic 
organization, its operation on many cam- 
puses would proceed in this fashion: 

1) The sources of reports on which this 
board acts include — in nearly equal fre- 
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quency—the self-reporting of students (hon- 
or systems), house council referral, fellow 
students, and the adult supervisory staff ot 
the hall; 


2) Types of infractions referred to such 
boards would include (in declining order) 
lateness, conduct within the hall such as 
dress or noise, falsification in non-academic 
matters (signing out, etc.), drinking and 
dating conduct. Questions having moral 
overtones (cases of suspected pregnancy, 
motel registration, etc.) seem in general to 
be handled in some other fashion; 


3) In most cases, the board members 
know the names of students involved and 
these students will frequently be asked to 
appear personaily; 

4) Penalties which the board most often 
uses are restriction of privileges and restric- 
tion to the residence hall (the well-known 
“campus” ); monetary fines are infrequent, 
as is the assignment of special duties (re- 
ception desk, cleaning, etc.) within the 
hall; the age-old principle of “making the 
punishment fit the crime” is remembered 
but not always successfully applied; 

5) Most of the boards may recommend 
removal from the residence hall, or suspen- 
sion or dismissal from school; such recom- 
mendations typically go to the Dean of 
Women with about half as many schools 
making the referral instead to an all-faculty 
or student-faculty judicial committee; 

6) The various campuses seem almost 
equally divided on the subject of keeping 
judicial board matters totally confidential; 
there seems to be a pattern of making rou- 
tine reports in the residence hall council 
minutes and judicial board decisions are 
often added to the student’s personnel 
folder; at the same time there is a discerni- 
ble tendency to regard all procedures as 
secret unless reported by the involved 
students. 

7) Judicial Board decisions may be ap- 
pealed, and usually, since these were stu- 
dent decisions, the appeal is made to 
another group of students within the 
framework of women’s self-government. 
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In conclusion, let me state once more 
that there is a separate pattern—a unique 
combination of procedures—on nearly every 
campus. It is imperative to develop that 
which is logical for a given situation and 
the importance of advance education of all 
students in the purposes of judicial boards 
cannot be overlooked. Remember too that 
a tradition of student self-discipline grows 
slowly; it is time-consuming in another 
sense as well, because the process of think- 
ing through each case is not and should 
not be hasty. Even though students are 
ready for and seeking judicial responsibility, 
be sure that the duties asked of them can 
be competently handled without undue loss 
of time from what remains their principal 
occupation—being a student. 
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Why College Freshmen Drop Out 


Frederick G. Brown and Robert Callis* 


One of the persistent problems of uni- 
versities and colleges is the large attrition 
throughout the four year program. Fre- 
quently less than half of any freshman 
class graduates, sometimes only one out of 
every three of four freshmen remains to 
receive a degree. Typically a large share of 
this attrition occurs during the first year 
of college. 


Reasons for the loss of students are 
varied, but frequently reflect the educa- 
tional philosophy of the institution. If the 
college feels that it should provide the best 
and most complete education for all stu- 
dents who enter (either by the student’s 
choice or the college’s selection), attrition 
will probably be minimal. Conversely, if the 
philosophy is to allow everyone to enter 
but, through grading practices let only a 
certain proportion graduate, attrition will 
be high. Actually most colleges’ policies 
probably fall between these extremes. 

In any institution, however, even a 
moderate amount of attrition represents a 
tremendous wastage of man-hours, both to 
the students who do not finish the program 
and in terms of faculty time. If the reasons 
for the loss of students were better under- 
stood this waste could be greatly reduced. 
Institutions could revise their admissions 
procedures, teaching and grading pro- 
cedures, and personnel services so as to 
best suit the needs of their particular situa- 
tions. Potential students, on the other 
hand, would have a clearer idea as to the 
suitability of a particular college to their 
needs. 


The purpose of this study was to irvesti- 
gate the characteristics of freshmen who 
dropped out of the University of Missouri, 


*The authors are staff members of the University 
Testing and Counseling Service, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. Dr. Callis is Presi- 
dent of the American College Personnel Associa- 
tion. 


during or at the completion of, their first 
semester. 


Results: Ability and Achievement Measures 


The study included all freshmen who 
were enrolled at the University during the 
fall semester of the 1958-59 academic year 
but who did not enroll for the winter 
semester. A total of 352 students, 15.7% 
of the entering freshman class, did not re- 
enroll the second semester. 


Official reason for leaving. Of the 352 
freshmen who did not return, 131 (37.2%) 
were officially dropped by the University 
and were not eligible to enroll the second 
semester. The great majority of these, 122, 
were dropped by academic deans because 
of poor scholastic performance. The other 
nine students could not be readmitted 
without medical clearance. 

Another 107 students (30.4%) were ex- 
cused, i.e., voluntarily withdrew with per- 
mission of their academic dean, during the 
semester. Students who are excused leave 
for a variety of reasons but are eligible to 
re-enroll at any time. 

The remaining 114 students (324%) 
completed the semester in good standing— 
at least no official action was recorded on 
their transcripts. However, 80 of these 114 
obtained below a C average for the se- 
mester’s work. Thus only 34 students 
(9.7%) who did not return the second 
semester completed the first semester with 
above a C average. And of these, 34 stu- 
dents, six took only a half-load or less. 

Sex differences. When compared to the 
proportions in the freshman class, a slightly 
greater proportion of men left than women 
—76% of the drop-outs being male com- 
pared to 69% men in the freshman class. 
Considering university actions several pat- 
terns emerge. Men were seven times as 
likely to be dropped as were women. The 
women on the other hand, tended to be 
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excused or finished the semester, often with 
good grades, and then left. 

This finding is not surprising in view of 
the difference in selectivity for admissions. 
The women who come to college are usually 
those who desire a college education and 
are motivated to do well. The men, how- 
ever, are more likely to see college as neces- 
sary preparation for obtaining a good job 
and will come regardless of their interest in 
college work per se or their academic apti- 
tude. Of course, many other selective pres- 
sures operate—marriage being a very im- 
portant one in determining which women 
will remain. 

Freshman Placement Test Scores. At the 
time of the study the only placement tests 
given at the University were an English 
achievement test and a reading test. ‘These 
were used for placement in sections of 
freshman English. There were no clear-cut 
differences in test scores between students 
who (a) were dropped, (b) were excused 
or (c) completed the semester and were 
eligible to re-enroll. 

Although the median scores of all groups 
fell within the average range several trends 
did stand out. The students who were 
dropped scored below average, over half 
of them being in the bottom 30% of the 
total freshman class on the placement tests. 
Those students who completed the semester 
with below C average scored only slightly 
higher. The students who completed the 
semester with satisfactory grades (C average 
or above) were slightly superior to the 
average freshman students. 

Thus, though there was a tendency for 
students with low scores to receive unsatis- 
factory grades and for those with higher 
scores to do satisfactory work, there was 
considerable overlap between the groups. 
Particularly, there were many students with 
average ox above scores who dropped out. 

High school record. As the test scores of 
the drop-out group were not markedly dif- 
ferent than the freshman average, one might 
hypothesize that past (high school) achieve- 
ment records of these students was lower 
than that of the students who remained. 
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That is, those who drop had a record of 
under-achievement. Unfortunately no direct 
measure of high school achievement was 
available. However, an estimate was made 
by noting the number of drop-outs who 
were admitted on probation—ranking in 
the lower third of one’s high school class 
being the primary reason for a student be- 
ing admitted on probation. 

Of the 352 students who did not return, 
188 (53%) had been admitted on proba- 
tion. About 10% of each freshman class is 
admitted on probation: for the year 1958- 
59 this would mean about 225 students 
entered on probation. Thus about 4 out of 
every 5 students who were admitted on pro- 
bation did not stay at the University for 
more than one semester. 

Questionnaire Results 

A one-page questionnaire was sent to all 
students who were eligible to re-enter the 
second semester but who did not, L.e., to 
all except those dropped by the University. 
As would be expected under the circum- 
stances (contacting students who had volun- 
tarily severed connections with the Univer- 
sity) only about half of the students 
returned the questionnaire. 

The first major question concerned what 
the student did during the second semester. 
About 30% of the men attended another 
college, 40% worked, and 25% were in the 
armed services. No trend could be ascer- 
tained as to the type of college these stu- 
dents entered—they went to junior colleges, 
teachers colleges, private colleges, church- 
related colleges, and large universities. 

Marriage was the primary activity for 
women. A third listed this category and 
another 20% said they were married and 
also working full-time. Another third were 
working full time, primarily in clerical jobs, 
while the remainder were attending another 
college. Here it should be noted that, pro- 
portionately, only half as many women 
continued their education as men. 

The second major question concerned the 
student’s reason for leaving college. The 
five areas most frequently mentioned are 
listed below. Included are some direct 
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quotes which give the clearest indication of 
how the University was seen by its ex-stu- 
dents. 


(1) Finances was, by far, the most fre. 
quent reason given. Students reported that 
their money ran out, they were unable to 
find jobs and that job opportunities were 
better in other places. Several women went 
to work in order to put their husbands 
through college. 


“I was married in December. At that 
time my wife had a good job and my 
chances of getting a job were better in 
(another city) than in Columbia.” 
(Male; completed semester with C 
average; attending state college) 

“I was working full-time and found it 
impossible to keep up the courses 
squeezed in.” (Female) 

“I. . . dropped to get married. I would 
have continued if there had been 
enough money. We are trying to send 
my husband through school and then 
I may return.” ( Female; dropped for 
poor scholarship) 

From a student now attending another 
state university and working as a res- 
taurant manager, “Offered job so could 
marry and continue on to school.” 


(2) A second reason was “homesickness,” 
a desire to attend college nearer home or 
nearer some other person. 

“I left the University . . . because I 


had an illness which turned out to be 
acute homesickness.” (Female) 


“Parents objected to the great distance 
from home.” (Female whose home was 
1000 miles from Columbia) 


(3) Marriage was a third reason. Includ- 
ed were women who left to get married, 
those who had children, and those whose 
husbands moved from Columbia. Of course, 
those women who went to work to support 
their husbands probably could be included 
here as well as in the first category. Inter- 
estingly, at least seven (20%) of the stu- 
dents who made above a C average but 
dropped out of school were women who 
got married or gave birth to children. 


(4) Another frequent reason involved 
factors associated with the size of the Uni- 


versity, its impersonal nature, its rules, lack 
of advisement, etc. Although many of these 
complaints are vague, many are quite spe- 
cific. For example: 
“I felt the need for closer relationships 
with the instructors which I was un- 
able to establish.” (Male) 
“I thought I could get better grades 
at a small college, because I wouldn’t 
be competing against so many students, 
that is what I done (sic) and made all 
passing grades.” (Male, finished D 
average; attending state college) 


“. . . there seems to be a lack of com- 
munication between the administration 
and the student. Facilities such as yours 

(Testing and Counseling) are available 

on campus but most divisions of the 

school do not seem to refer many stu- 
dents to you.” (Male) 

(5) A final category was lack of academic 
goals, lack of interest, and changed educa- 
tional plans. Several students, especially 
farm boys, felt that practical experience 
was more valuable than a university educa- 
tion. It is interesting to note that our 
counselors, on reviewing the counseling 
notes on students we had seen, frequently 
felt lack of goals and academic motivation 
were apparent. 


“IT was fed up with school.” (Male) 
From a male who earned a D average 
in Engineering, changed to Pe -law 
at another university and made the 
Dean’s List with a B plus average, 
“Engineering was not my field.” 


“T feel that I could learn more by prac- 
tical experience at home than I could 
by going to the University.” (Farm 
boy, finished B average) 

There were, of course, many other specific 
reasons — illnesses or deaths in the family, 
the students’ own illness, military service 
(especially the 6 months active service pro- 
gram), and other obligations. 

Thus, although the large majority of 
students leave because of poor scholastic 
performance, the questionnaire replies show 
that there is a sizeable minority of students 
who left the University even though they 
would have liked to continue. In many of 
these cases, student personnel services could 
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have contributed to decreasing the attrition 
rate. One direct way, of course, would have 
been for those students having financial 
problems to contact the Student Financial 
Aids Office. At another level, it appears 
that many of the students might have 
benefited from counseling designed to 
clarify their plans and goals, social relation- 
ships, and study skills. 

Complicating the picture, however, is the 
implied (and in some cases directly stated ) 
lack of communication between the aca- 
demic staff and personnel services. It is 
one thing to have the services available 
and another to have the academic staff 
make use of them in advising students. 
This failure of communication probably 
extends in both directions but perhaps, due 
to their newness on most campuses, the 
personnel workers should take a more active 
lead in enhancing this communication. 


Summary 
Although a survey of this nature raises 
more questions than it answers, several con- 
clusions can be drawn from the study: 
(1) Less than 10% of the students who 


did not return for the second semester had 
achieved satisfactory grade records during 
the first semester. Thus the students who 
left appear to be those who could not, or 
would not, meet the University’s scholastic 
requirements. 


(2) Those students who enter the Uni- 
versity with a record of poor scholastic 
achievement in high school have little 
chance of succeeding at the University. 
About four of five students who entered 
on probation did not re-enter the second 
semester. 

(3) The main reasons given for leaving 
were finances, marriage homesickness, lack 
of educational and « ocational goals, and 
certain features of the educational and ad- 
ministrative practices of the university. 


(4) Among the men who did not return, 
about one-third are attending another col- 
lege, over a third are working, and a fourth 
were in the armed services. Over half of 
the women who left did so to be married 
or for reasons connected with marriage. 
Another third were working full-time. Few 
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Letter from the President 


January, 1960 


Dear ACPA’ers: 


This second progress report to the mem- 
bership comes so soon after the first one 
that I find myself somewhat embarrassed 
that we don’t have more to report. 


The Student Financial Aids Monograph. 
The monograph is being printed at this 
moment and by the time you read this 
letter you will have received a free copy of 
the monograph. This was a hard decision 
to make. However, since the membership 
has been so generous in continuing the 
special assessment without much tangible 
evidence of how the money was used, we 
felt we should gamble on future income 
from the monograph and make a free dis- 
tribution of this first monograph to all 
members. Please accept the monograph as 
a token of our appreciation of your con- 
tinued good faith in our Association. 


I believe you will agree with me that 
Homer Babbidge has produced an excellent 
and timely treatise on student financial aids. 
Many thanks, Homer. 


Commission Chairman Proff plans to 
have writing committees appointed for 
three or four more monographs by con- 
vention time. Also, by convention time we 
hope to have arrangements completed for 
publishing future monographs. This is an 
exciting and bold venture which should 
produce a monograph series to which 
ACPA’ers will be able to point with pride. 


The Journal. Our new journal is getting 
healthy fast. As is true of any new enter- 
prise of this sort, we have had troubles and 
threats of troubles. Shortage of manuscripts 
seemed unavoidable. Now it looks as if we 
will have enough good articles to last until 
convention 


time. Gordon Collister, con- 


vention program chairman, has alerted all 
program participants to so prepare their 
presentations that they can be submitted 
to the journal for publication consideration, 
This should yield a sufficient backlog of 
manuscripts to last until our next conven- 
tion. Of course, other manuscripts are 
desired. 


Membership. As of January 1 member- 
ship reached an all time high of 2100. How- 
ever, this is far short of the 3000 goal which 
Bob McCleery, membership chairman, is 
working toward. 


Let’s all rally to help Bob reach his goal. 
Will each ACPA’er contact one prospec- 
tive member? All college student personnel 
workers are eligible and all graduate stu- 
dents studying to become college student 
personnel workers are eligible. Only with 
a strong and representative membership 
can ACPA represent college student per- 
sonnel work on a national level. < 


Let's Pay Off the Mortgage. Don’t forget 
your Day’s Pay to help pay off our mortgage 
on our new APGA Headquarters. Your 
Day’s Pay is especially needed now to pay 
on the short-term construction loan. 


Want to Work? Write to President-Elect 
Katie Hopwood, Hunter College, and let 
her know what committees you are interest- 
ed in serving on. Volunteer now and get a 
choice assignment! 


How’s your library? If it doesn’t subscribe 
to the Journal of College Student Personnel 
or if it doesn’t have a copy of the Student 
Financial Aids Monograph, it is woefully 
antiquated. Have your librarian place the 
orders today. 

Sincerely, 
Robert Callis 
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TIP* 


(Techniques — Information — Procedures) 


CODE OF ETHICS OF THE TESTING 
AND COUNSELING SERVICE, 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI** 


From a feeling that the client relation- 
ships section of the APA Ethical Standards 
for Psychologists was directed particularly 
toward private practice, the counseling staff 
at the University of Missouri developed 
some years ago a statement of ethical prin- 
ciples which they felt was more appropriate 
to counseling and personnel work in the 
university setting. 

This statement has been published in 
A Casebook of Counseling by Robert Cal- 
lis, Paul C. Polmantier, and Edward C, 
Roeber and is reprinted here. 

1. The counselor shall act to further the 
welfare of his client in all of his work with 
and concerning his client. “Client” is used 
here to indicate a student or other person 
to whom the counselor has assumed some 
professional responsibility, such as counsel- 
ing, or psychological evaluation. This is the 
most important principle and, in the event 
of conflict with any other principle listed, 
this one takes precedence over it. 

2. Records of a counseling relationship, 
such as interview notes, test data, or cor- 
respondencce, are professional information 
and shall not be made available for any 
purpose other than that for which they 
were compiled, unless permission of the 
client is obtained to do so. Reports to 
other persons, when made, shall be of a 


*This section is devoted to practical techniques, infor- 
mation and procedures of use to those engaged in 
college student personnel work. They may be repro- 
duced for applied use as long as they are not sold 
and proper credit is given to the individual who 
contributed them to the Journal of College Student 
Personnel. 


**The University of Missouri Counseling and Testing 


Service permitted this code to be printed in this 
issue at the Editor's request. 


summary nature and in such language and 
concepts as the recipient is able to under- 
stand and use professionally. 


3. The counselor reserves the right to 
consult with any other person within his 
own profession about a client without 
necessarily securing the client’s permission 
to do so. However, the counselor must ob- 
tain the permission of the client to do so 
if he is to seek information from another 
person concerning the client. 

4. When a counselor anticipates that his 
relationship with a client cannot be confi- 
dential, he should make clear to the client 
the nature of his role before counseling is 
begun. For example, the counselor may 
accept referrals for diagnostic evaluations 
or counseling from persons who are in an 
authoritative relationship with the client, 
provided that the nature of the referral is 
clearly understood by counselor and client. 
Also, the person making the referral may 
request and obtain reports of diagnostic 
evaluation or counseling if he makes the 
request known to the counselor at the time 
of the referral. 


5. The Counselor must refer his client to 
an appropriate specialist when there is evi- 
dence of a difficulty with which the coun- 
selor is not competent to deal. In the event 
that the client declines the suggested re- 
ferral, the counselor is not necessarily obli- 
gated to continue with the case. However, 
in the event that the case is of an acute or 
emergency nature, the counselor is obligated 
to report the situation to the appropriate, 
responsible authority even though he does 
not have the client’s permission to do so. 

6. When the counselor learns of condi- 
tions which may adversely affect other stu- 
dents, he is obligated to report the 
condition to the appropriate responsible 
authority, but in such a manner as not to 
reveal the identity of his clients. 
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7. When a person, agency, or department 
refers a student to a counselor, the coun- 
selor should make some sort.of a report to 
the person suggesting the referral. This 
report is to be of such nature as not to 
violate any of the principles listed above. 
This report might be only a telephone call 
stating that the student has contacted the 
counselor. 

By placing the major emphasis on prin- 
ciple 1, the personnel worker has a reason- 
able solution for those problems arising 


JUNE MEETINGS 


The Department of Personnel Service at 
Brooklyn College consists of twenty-five 
members who hold a major responsibility 
in the conduct of the College’s student per- 
sonnel program. They in turn cooperate 
with several dozens of specially talented fac- 
ulty members who share directly in their 
responsibilities. Also, the general faculty it- 
self is considered to have a fundamental re- 
sponsibility so far as such services are con- 
cerned. 

Brooklyn College is a municipally spon- 
sored institution with an over-all registration 
of about 24,000 students. The nature and 
extent of the services offered reflect the fact 
that the all-commuting student body is resi 
dent in the largest urban center in the Unit- 
ed States. A liberal arts institution primarily, 
the College firmly believes in the importance 
of the growth of the “total student.” 

In June of 1956 and June of 1957 the 
Department held what it popularly called 
“June Meetings.” These were designed to 
accomplish the following: (1) provide an 
opportunity for group leadership; (2) un- 
cover problems which were limiting the et- 
fectiveness of the Department; (3) give op- 
portunities for democratic participation ot 
the members in solving these problems; (4) 
create a medium for a summary of the year’s 
activities, and (5) project certain goals tor 
the coming academic year. 
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from situations involving divided loyalty. 
These problems most frequently arise when 
the multiple roles of counselor, administra- 
tor, and teacher must be filled by one 
individual. 

It seems wise, in order to avoid a possible 
conflict of interest, that any given student 
should not be exposed to more than one 
role of the personnel worker at a time, 
unless this state of affairs is forced upon 
the student or personnel worker by cir- 
cumstance. 


(Herbert Stroup, Dean of Students, Brooklyn College) 


The Chairman of the Department circu- 
lated a memorandum which indicated that 
standing committees of the Department 
would be given an opportunity to meet dur- 
ing the same period as the June meetings. 
Each member of the Department was asked 
to submit problems or themes on which 
special committees could be formed. The 
following were submitted in 1956, for exam- 
ple: (1) materials on reading and study for 
incoming freshmen; (2) revision otf the 
freshman handbook; (3) counseling of en- 
gaged and married students; (4) referrals to 
community agencies and persons; (5) rela- 
tions of the specialized counseling services 
to the general counseling program; (6) in- 
service training programs; (7) relations be- 
tween the special service programs; (8) rec 
ord keeping; (9) role of the counselor in 


student referrals; (10) guidance workshop | 


as a credit course for seniors or graduates; 
(11) publication of a monograph series on 


student personnel work; (12) further refine | 
ment of goals; (13) qualifications of teacher- | 


counselors; (14) time allotments in counsel- | 


ing; (15) individual research projects; (16) 
use of audio-visual devices; (17) analysis ot 
upper freshman interviews; (18) planning 
programs for lower sophomores; (19) rela- 
tion of placement services to other programs; 


and (20) policies and procedures in connec: | 


tion with the phyiscally handicapped. 
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ACPA NEWS 


The White House Conference on Children and Youth 


The American College Personnel Asso- 
ciation is one of nearly 500 national organi- 
zations affiliated with the Golden Anniver- 
sary White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. Seven thousand delegates will 
receive invitations from the President of 
the United States to attend the Conference 
which is scheduled for March 27 - April 2, 
1960 in Washington, D. C. This is the 
sixth such decennial conference held in the 
United States since President Theodore 
Roosevelt called the first in 1909. 


The Council of National Organizations 
on Children and Youth of the Golden 
Anniversary White House Conference on 
Children and Youth is the framework join- 
ing the several hundred organizations of 
widely different size, interests and character. 
Shared by all is a concern for the well-being 
of children and youth that is expressed 
through each organization’s own program 
and activities. 

Dr. Fred Armstrong is the person who 
has been officially designated by Arthur A. 
Hitchcock to represent ACPA on the 
Council. 

The Council of National Organizations 
is one of three major groups functioning in 
preparatory work for the Conference. 
Others are the National Council of State 
Committees on Children and Youth, made 
up of Governor-appointed citizen commit- 
tees in every state and territory and the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Children 
and Youth, representing 34 agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

Combined, they already have brought 
several million Americans into preconfer- 
ence activity, national inventories of the 
needs, services and problems of children 
and youth are being taken, and this infor- 
mation is furnished to White House Con- 
ference headquarters in Washington. 

The purpose of the Golden Anniversary 


White House Conference, as stated in its 
theme, is “to promote opportunities for 
children and youth to realize their full 
potential for a creative life in freedom and 
dignity.” 

Conference Program 

“The broad concerns of every national 
organization affliated with the Golden 
Anniversary White House Conference will 
be included in some phase of the Confer- 
ence program during the week of March 
27-April 2, 1960,” according to Dr. Philip 
S. Barba of Philadelphia, chairman of the 
Committee on Program for the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 

Dr. Barba explains that the program for- 
mat for the Conference will deal with youth 
from an interdisciplinary approach, rather 
than from a specialist approach. 

Each delegate will be assigned to a work- 
group of not more than 30, including lay 
and professional persons interested and 
active in fields relating to children and 
youth. The subject to be discussed in each 
workgroup will cut across discipline lines 
so as to stimulate new perspective and 
broaden knowledge by exchange of infor- 
mation and experiences. 

HELP YOUNG AMERICA GROW 
IN FREEDOM has been chosen by the 
Golden Anniversary Conference as a theme 
line to be used on posters and other visual 
aids, as well as on slides for television. By 
the time participants representing national 
organizations, Governor-appointed state and 
territorial committees, and Federal agencies 
come to Washington next March, “Help 
Young America Grow in Freedom” will be 
a familiar line to citizens across the country. 


Youth at the Conference 

National organizations will nominate 
17,000 of the total of 7,000 persons to be 
invited to the Golden Anniversary White 
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House Conference, with each organization 
allotted a minimum of two nominees. 

Of the 1,700, 300 are to be youth repre- 
sentatives aged 16 through 21. An addi- 
tional 200 are to be young adults between 
the years of 21 and 30. 


National Organizations to Evaluate Own 
Programs for White House Conference 


The Conference is receiving reports from 
national organizations represented in the 
Council of National Organizations on Chil- 
dren and Youth evaluating their own pro- 
grams in terms of the future. Each organi- 
zation has been asked to identify some of 
its major unsolved problems, some of the 
areas in which it plans to give added future 
emphasis, and to formulate possible recom- 
mendations addressed to itself and others. 
These evaluations will be synthesized and 
edited as part of a volume of national or- 
ganization material to be furnished to 
delegates as part of their background for 
the White House Conference. 

A wealth of background material dealing 
with problems of children and youth soon 
will be available to the public through 
seven volumes being offered for sale by the 
1960 Conference. 

The announcement was made by Eph- 
raim R. Gomberg, Executive Director of 
the Conference, who said, “The material 
should be invaluable for understanding the 
condition and needs of today’s young 
people. It has the same data that will be 
used by 7,000 participants at the Confer- 
ence in March. It has been prepared by 
specialists whose experience and training 


cover all the major fields of concern to be 
explored at the Conference.” 


The volumes can be ordered from White 
House Conference headquarters at 330 In- 
dependence Avenue, S. W., Washington, 
D. C. A special pre-Conference price of $10 
for all seven volumes is good until March 
1, 1960. 

The Nation’s Children is the title of 
three volumes authored by 34 writers and 
thinkers, edited by Dr. Eli Ginzberg, Chair- 
man of the Conference Studies Committee, 
Press. Children in a Changing World is a 
book of 70 charts prepared by the Federal 
Interdepartmental Committee on Children 
and Youth interpreting governmental sta- 
tistical data around children and _ their 
problems in today’s world. These volumes 
will be off the press late in January. 

A “national inventory” of unmet needs 
and currently pressing problems faced by 
the states will be the subject of a fifth 
volume. It is based on official reports from 
Governor-appointed committees in each 
state and territory, and represents Confer- 
ence preparation involving several million 
people. Major organizations engaged in a 
national stock-taking for the Conference 
have provided evaluative reports, a digest 
of which will be published in a sixth 
volume. 


Following the Conference, a volume of 
Conference Proceedings will be published 
containing findings of the Conference and 
guides for citizen action at state and local 
ievels to meet the needs of children and 
youth. 


NOTES 


Southern Illinois University at Carbon- 
dale, Ill., announces graduate training as- 
sistantships in College Student Personnel 
Studies. 

A further development at SIU is the 
initiation of the Rapport-ter, a newsletter 
issued by present master’s degree candidates 
to alumni of the program and former staff 
members. This publication will include 
columns devoted to Personal Notes, Article 
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Annotations, Research Notes, Placement, 
Professional Calendar, and Project Reports. 

Present staff includes James Haas, Fred 
Ray, and Sylvia Taylor, with Dennis True- 
blood as Coordinator. 

The Rapport-ter appears to be an excel- 
lent device to maintain longitudinal cohe- 
sion in the College Student Personnel 
Graduate Studies Program of Southern Il 
linois University. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNE. ASSOCIATION 
Executive Council Members - at - Large 


Term Expires 

May 1 ot— 
i. Catuertne Norrurup, Washington State University............ 1960 
2. G. Craic, Stanford 1960 
3. Tuepa Hacenan, University of Minnesota...................-. 1960 
4. Leste L. Martin, University of Kentucky. . | 1960 
5. Marcarer Ruta Smiru, Wayne State University.............. 1960 
6. DororHy CLENDENEN, Psychological Corporation........... <3 
7. Gren T. Nycreen, Kent State University. . 
8. Lawrence Riccs, DePauw University....................--.-- 1961 
9. Dennis Truesioop, Southern Illinois University................ 1961 


Committee Chairmen 1959-1960 


Membership: Rosert L. McCieery, University of Denver 
Nominations: CatHertne M. Norrsrup, Washington State University 
Budget: Katuryn L. Hopwoop, Hunter College 

Program: E. Gorpon Co.uisTer, University of Kansas 

Publications: G. Rosert Ross, Ball State Teachers College 
Hospitality: Dororny Lipp, Pennsylvania State University 


ACPA Representatives 


to the American Academy for the Advancement of Science: 
Joseru L. Norton, Alfred University 
to the President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped: 
Dean Armour J. BLacxsurn, Howard University 
to the National Conference of Christians and Jews: 
Karuryn L. Hopwoop, Hunter College 
to the National Student Association: 
Gorpon J. Kiopr, State University of New York 
to Inter-Association Coordinating Committee (ACPA, NAWDC, AACRAO, & NASPA): 
Marcia Epwarps, University of Minnesota 
W. Price Ewens, Texas A & M College 
Rozsert CALLIs, of Missouri (ex-officio) 
Wittarp W. Braesser, University of Utah 
CaTHERINE M. Norturup, Washington State University (ex-officio) 
Katuryn L. Hopwoop, Hunter College (ex-officio) 


ACPA Commission on College Student Personnel Monographs 


Term Expires 

May 1 of— 
1. Frep C, Prorr, Chairman, University of Illinois................ 1963 
2. Roserr Carus, University of Missouri. .... 1962 
3. Epwarp C. Rogser, University of Michigan 
+. Marcarer Wayne State University............... 1962 
5. Roserr G. Bong, Illinois State Normal University.............. 1961 
6. Harorp B. Pepmysxy, Ohio State University 1961 
7. Dan D. Feper, University of Denver........................ 1960 
8. C. Gmpert Wrenn, University of Minnesota.. ............... 1960 
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